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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXIX, 2. Whole No. 154. 

L— SYNCRETISM IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
DATIVE. 

[Concluded from A. J. P. XXXIX 26.] 

IV. A particularly important branch of the dative of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage is that dative vsrhich was called by 
Havers, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax der idg. Sprachen, 
Strassburg, igii, Dativus sympatheiicus, for which a possessive 
genitive can be substituted. A very large proportion of these 
datives go back to the primitive dative, i. e. are merely the 
secondary objects of verbs,^ and were intelligible even when 
the dative was not formally characterized. Cf. e. g. Skt. RV. 
I. 118. 7 kdnvayapiriptaya cdksuh prdty adhattam 'for the 
blinded Kanva you put in his eyes again', Av. Yt. 10. 87 
ahmdi frascindayeiti nmdnam 'for him he destroys (his) 
house ', Gr. Z 51 f<oh' apa 6vfwv ivl (jTrjdea-a-iv eTreWe ' for him he 
persuaded (his) mind in (his) breast', k 440 r& 01 diroT/tt^^as 

K€<paXr]V . . . Koi ir-qm Trip iovri fuiXa ax^Sov ' with this Cutting off 

for him (his) head, even though he was a very close relative', 
Lat. Plaut. Most. i. 3. 62 ut veneficae illi fauces prehendam 
'that I might seize for that sorceress (her) throat' i. e. 'seize 
her by the throat', ib. iii linteum cape atque exterge tibi 
manus 'take a towel and wipe for yourself (your) hands' 
Goth. Joh. II. 37 sa izeiuslauk augona famma blindin 'he who 
opened (his) eyes for the blind man', O. H. G. Ot. 4. 11. 50 

' Sometimes also in closer connection with the verb. Thus the ex- 
amples of the dative with verbs meaning 'to take away, deprive' (p. 
16) could be considered as belonging to this type. 

9 
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thaz ein andremo fuazi wasge gerno ' that one gladly wash the 
feet for (of) the other', Lith. Jurk. 12 tu princesei ir kedeli 
suldstei = Germ. ' du hast der Prinzessin auch den Rock be- 
gossen ', ib. 16 jey kas tarn smdkui gdlwq niikert ' if any one 
cuts off the head for this dragon (this dragon's head)'. 

V. The Ethical Dative. The remoter interest in a statement 
of which this use of the dative is indicative may also be sug- 
gested in an uninflected form when put alongside of a primary 
object, as is shown by Fielding's " they drank me two bottles." 
Consequently the following examples of the ethical dative 
with a direct object belong to the most primitive strata of the 
uses of the dative : Av. Y. 45. 5 yoi mot ahmdi ^ s^raosam dan 
'those who give him their obedience (lit. for me)', Yt. 17. 59 
imat me stavist3m syao6n3m masya vBrBzinti ' das ist mir die 
grobste Tat, welche Menschen veriiben ', Gr. Ar. Nub. iii rt 
(701 imdrjaoimi; 'what shall I learn for you?', Dem. 18. 178 
TowTw Travii /*oi TTpoaax^Te Tov vovv ' closely give your attention to 
this for me', Lat. Hor. Ep. i. 3. 15 quid mihi Celsus agit? 
'what is Celsus doing, I pray?' (lit. 'for me'), Cic. Cat. 2. 5 
10 qui mihi accubantes in conviviis . . . eructant sermonibiis 
suis caedem 'who (lit. for me) while they are reclining at 
their banquets, belch forth murder in their talk', O. H. G. 
Wess. Pr. der dir rihtet alia die er kiscuof 'who judges (for 
you) all whom he created', ib. die, die dir der almahtige got 
. . . ladite si demo euuigen libe ' those whom the almighty God 
called (for you) to eternal life', Lith. Jurk. 23 kas ma' nuness 
:ewa petiis? 'who will take for me father's dinner?' 

VI. The Dative of the Person Judging, sometimes called 
" dative of relation." Usually, however, this occurs with in- 
transitive verbs, so that it looks as though the full develop- 
ment of this construction must be placed after the time when 
the dative case received its ending. Nevertheless the first 
beginnings of the same can also be traced to the primitive un- 
inflected dative of the secondary object; for a few passages 
do occur in which such a dative is used together with a direct 
object. So in Greek, Aesch. Pr. 12 <r<j><av nev IvtoXt] Aios e^" 

' The use of two datives with an accusative object is a type that also 
no doubt goes back to the primitive uninflected dative ; for the context 
will make clear the diflference between the more closely and the more 
loosely connected datives just as well as between either of these and 
the accusative. 
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T€\o^ 8rj KovSev t/iiroSwi' €ti ' for you two (i. e. as far as you are 
concerned) the command of Zeus has fulfilment, and there is 
no hindrance any longer '. From the Latin cf . Plaut. Tr. 3. 3. 
II ne ... te in crimen populo ponat 'lest it bring you into 
censure for the people ' (i. e. in the eyes of the people). 

VII. All of the datives of interest so far quoted were 
personal datives. For the dative of the person judging and 
the ethical dative it could of course not be otherwise, and as 
far as the dative of advantage and disadvantage is concerned, 
the relation expressed would in the nature of the case be a 
personal one, at least usually, if not always, not only for the 
same reason that a dative of the indirect object would usually, 
though by no means necessarily, be a personal dative (p. 13, 
21 f . ) , but also because the notion of advantage in its truest sense 
implies a personal object. Nevertheless, some instances can be 
found which can be brought under the category and are names 
of things. Usually this is because persons are somehow 
associated with the thing, either because the word denoting a 
thing is used figuratively, or because the advantage will be for 
the persons associated with the thing. Such cases are /? 186 
cTtti otKO) Siapov voTiSiy /livos 'receiving a gift for your house', 
where the gift is for the advantage of the master of the 
house,^ and Thuc. I. 11 to yap epvfxa T^ (TT/)aToire8o) ovk av ireixt- 
aavTo ' for else they would not have built the wall for their 
camp ', where the advantage of those who used the camp is in 
the background. Equally clear is Lat. privata odia publicis 
utilitatibus r emitter e ' to give up one's private enmity for the 
sake of the public welfare' (Tac), and Umbr. tote lioueine 
' for the Iguvinian state ' in the example quoted on p. 25. The 
Latin example, however, shows how close such a dative may 
be to a dative of purpose, and it is merely a matter of nomen- 
clature to which category we assign it. The difference, in fact, 
is one which is due to the context only, and not one inherent 
in the case meaning. 

3. The Dative of Purpose. 

Sometimes the dative of purpose is a concrete idea, and 
then, as has been pointed out, it is almost undistinguishable 
from the dative of advantage. It is called a dative of purpose 

^ So Brugtnann, Gr. Gr '. 400. 
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when the context makes it clear that there is the purpose of 
producing, procuring, etc., the object designated by the noun 
in the dative.^ So e. g. among examples in which the dative 
is used with a primary object: Skt. RV. 5. 41. 17 Hi cin nu 
praj yai pagumdtyai devaso vdnate martyo vah 'thus mortals, 
ye gods, implore you for (i. e. to get) offspring rich in cattle', 
AB. 4. 32. 7 angiraso vai svargaya lokdya sattram asata ' the 
Angirasas held a sacrifice for heaven ' i. e. ' to get to heaven ', 
MS. 2. I. 5 (6. 20) gveta ga ajyaya duhanti ' they milk the 
white cows for butter ' i. e. ' to get butter ', &'. A 486 ocj)pa 
tTw Kajiij/ij TTipiKaWei 8i'<^pw ^ 'that he might bend the felloe for 
(i. e. to make) a beautiful chariot', Lat. Caes. B. G. 7. 16 
locum castris deligit ' he selects a site for a camp ', Verg. 
Aen. 3. 109 optavitque locum regno ' and chose a place for a 
kingdom', Liv. i. 12. 4 hie in Palatio prima urbi fundamenta 
ieci ' here on the Palatine hill I laid the first foundations for 
a city '. 

More frequently the dative of purpose is an abstract noun, and 
a very large proportion of these are used together with primary 
objects either of the person or thing, and therefore represent 
a type that goes back to the primitive uninflected dative. The 
notion of purpose is here a mere variety of the suggestions 
brought in by the other secondary objects. When an abstract 
noun is used after a verb together with a concrete noun of the 
person or thing, it is evident that the abstraction cannot in 
any real sense be affected by the verb like a concrete idea, 
since it has no real existence apart from the concrete ideas 
with which it is connected, and consequently in such a combi- 
nation the abstract word will be felt as a kind of secondary or 
indirect object, and suggest a relation which we describe by 
saying that the dative designates the intention of attaining a 
purpose.^ We can still say in English " send help " as well as 
" send an army," but the primitive language could combine 
the two as though : " send army help," * in which case the 

* Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2^ 559. 

''Though the dative of purpose is not recognized for the Greek, it is 
evident that the example here given does not in any way differ from 
concrete datives of purpose of the other languages. [Cf. Meisterh.,' 
p. 209, §§25-27.— C. W. E. M.] 

' So Schmalz, op. cit. 377. 

' Such a collocation, however, would be unambiguous only as long as 
'help' is strictly abstract. Just as soon as it may mean bodies of 
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latter would be the relatively less affected object and be in- 
directj i. e. would be ' to help ', and would suggest the notion of 
purpose. 

Though the large category of infinitives of purpose would 
historically belong to this category,^ I confine the examples to 
living abstract nouns: Skt. RV. 5. 51. 12 svastdye vayum upa 
bravamahai 'we will call upon Vayu for welfare', CB. i. 2. 
3. I agnim hotraya pravrnata 'they elected Agni for the priest- 
hood', RV. 6. 63. 5 ddhi griye duhitt suryasya rdthani tas- 
thau ' the daughter of the sun mounts the chariot for beauty ' 
i. e. ' so that it is beautiful ', Av. Y. 9. 27 amaica 6wd v3r3- 
Oraynaica mavoya upamruye tanuye ' for power and victory I 
pray (to) thee for my person', Y. 46. 10 yqsca haxsdi xsma- 
vatqm vahmdi a ' whom I will urge on to your worship ', 
Yt. 10. 26 yd daiwhaom uparai amai daSaiti ' who helps 
the land to superior strength', Lat. Cato granatui videto 
ut satis viciae seras ' see to it that you sow enough vetch 
for (the purpose of) gathering in the grains ', Caes. B. C. 
I. 52 tertiam aciem . . . nostris subsidio^ misit 'he sent 
the third line as a relief to our men ', Tac. An. 16. 4 ea quern 
indutui gerebat veste ' that dress which he had for putting on ', 
O. Big. polozil'h ny jesi smechu vbsetm clovekotm ^ ' you have 
made us for ridicule (i. e. an object of ridicule) for every- 
body ', ot%dati duster b braku ' to give the daughter in mar- 
riage'. 

It thus appears that the primitive dative of the secondary 
object has a very wide field indeed compared to what would 
be the " Grundbedeutung " if we assume a purely localistic 
origin. Wherever mere collocation of two substantives de- 
pending on one and the same verb causes one to appear as less 
intimately affected by the verb than the other, there we have 
a primitive dative in the former. Thus the main body of the 
datives of the indirect object with transitive verbs, a con- 
troops or supplies for the purpose of helping, it will become the direct 
object, and the whole will mean 'send help to the army'. 

' This point was emphasized by Hopkins, JAOS. 28. 406, and Bennett, 
Synt. of Early Lat. 103, as of importance in judging the validity of the 
statement that the dative is a personal case. 

- The use of two different datives with a direct object is just as easy 
even in an uninflected state of language when one is a dative of pur- 
pose as in case of a collocation like that referred to p. 118 n. 
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siderable part of those with intransitive verbs, namely when 
these take an internal object, a large proportion of datives in 
looser relations to the verb, particularly of the dative of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, but also of the ethical dative and 
dative of the person judging, and finally, a large part of the 
datives of purpose can all be traced to this uninflected " Ur- 
dativ." It only required the development of a special form 
which would distinguish it from the direct object, and would 
no longer make its existence dependent on the coexistence of 
a primary object, and we can see how all of the other histori- 
cal uses of the dative could easily have developed from this 
large nucleus. 

II. The Locatival Dative of the Singular. 

This special form, as far as the dative singular is concerned, 
must have been originally a case not differing in meaning 
from the locative singular, since the dative suffix -ai is merely 
the strong form of the locative -i. Now the locative case 
often appears to designate the goal or limit of motion or its 
direction,! ^ot indeed because these notions were attached to 
the locative case itself, but because the situation will often 
suggest these ideas even when the case denotes mere place 
with no reference to motion.^ That is why the locative with 
verbs implying motion may so frequently be used where we 
should expect an accusative of limit. Cf. e. g. Skt. RV. i. yy. 
I yd mdrtyesu . . . it krnoti devan ' who brings the gods to 
men (loc. ) ', Gr. v 363 dAAa xPW"'''''^ /**'' l"^V o.vTpov . . . Oiioixtv 
' but let us put the treasures in a corner of the cave ', Lat. 
Val. Fl. 4. 378 saxo posuit latus. In the same way the old 
local -ai forms must have been sometimes synonymous with 
expressions denoting direction or limit of motion, and when 
such a case-form, as in the examples quoted from the real 
locative, was used together with an object, it competed with 
the primitive uninflected dative of the secondary object, which, 
as we have seen above, could also often suggest the notion of 
the direction or goal of motion. Starting from this rather 
large common sphere of usage, the form in -m, preferred 
because the clearer, extended its sphere so as to include all of 

^ Cf. Delbrueck, Ai. Syntax 121 f., for the Skt. 
°So Brugmann, op. cit. 515 A. 
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the functions of the primitive uninflected dative, and finally 
took its place. The I. E. dative thus at a very early date had 
gone through exactly the same process as the dative of the 
Romance languages, in most of which the accusative with ad,^ 
purely local in origin, took the place of the Latin dative in all 
its uses. 

The sphere of usage which was common to the primitive 
dative and the locatival dative singular would, of course, be 
conceived as being more or less wide according to the local- 
istic predilections of the person judging. I have already re- 
ferred to the fact that it is logically possible to bring in 
localistic notions everywhere where the passage concerns 
objects of sense, and in a large number of others from the 
figurative point of view. The real question is whether there 
is any probability that such expressions were conceived locally, 
and, if possible, whether other indisputably localistic forms of 
expression like the locative case^ or a prepositional phrase 
are actually competing with the dative. Even here, however, 
caution is in order. When Gustafsson, op. cit. 64, concludes 
that because in Latin one could say subsidio mihi venit or ad 
subsidium mihi venit, the ' dative of purpose ' of the former is 
to be taken locally, he is shooting far beside the mark, and 
forgets that prepositional phrases begin to lose their local 
meaning and become extended to all sorts of figurative uses 
at a very early time. But however wide or narrow we may 
draw the line for the use of this local case, it is the same 
principle, and enough is left to make probable the supposition 
that syncretism resulted from this common sphere. 

With no attempt to demarcate its bounds closely, this common 
territory would seem to me approximately to consist of the 
following categories, in all of which, of course, the dative 
must be accompanied by a primary object : the dative singular 
after verbs meaning to write, show, stretch out, raise, bring, 
carry, send, throw, hurl ' (p. iSflf.), occasionally those meaning 
'to give, offer, sell, lend, owe' (p. 14 ff.), and very rarely no 

^The process, in fact, was almost completed in the Vulgar Latin 
stage: cf. Grandgent, Intr. to Vulg. Lat., p. 44 f. 

^ The competition of the Accusative of Limit with the Dative is par- 
ticularly emphasized by Professor Hopkins in his article " The Vedic 
Dative Reconsidered," TAPA. 37. 87 ff., repeatedly referred to above. 
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doubt even those meaning ' to say, command, promise, prophesy, 
answer, to complain of, sing' (p. 17 f.). However, in the last 
group the local notion could only have been figurative, and 
therefore exceptional. Then again some cases of the " dativus 
sympatheticus " can be conceived locally, e. g. Skt. kdnvaya 
cdksuh prdty adhattam either ' for Kanva ' or ' on Kanva you 
put in the (his) eyes again'. On the other hand, the dative 
of advantage or disadvantage in most of its forms, the ethical 
dative and dative of the person judging, and the dative of 
purpose cannot ordinarily be brought into the category of 
local datives without violence, even though sporadic instances 
might occur in which we could allow its possibility, e. g. for 
the dative of purpose of concretes Lat. prima urbi fundamenta 
ieci, or of abstracts Skt. RV. 6. 45. 7 sdkhayam . . . gam nd 
dohdse nuve ' I call the friend like a cow to the milking ' or 
' for milking '. 

On the other hand, this locatival dative singular could be 
used in many instances where the primitive dative would be 
impossible. Here we must leave out of account the strictly 
locatival uses which are not found in any datives. We can 
argue that if the dative singular was merely an ablaut-variant 
of the locative, there should also be no difference of meaning, 
but as a matter of fact the local uses of the dative are all of 
the directive or possibly terminative kind, so that a differen- 
tiation must have taken place.^ Whether this occurred before 
or after the form in -at came in contact with the primitive 
dative, the result remains the same. If the latter, the primitive 
dative, which could in certain environments suggest a local 
idea of the directive or terminative kind only, but not of place 
where, in turn influenced the sphere of usage of the form in 
-ai at the very beginning. The uses of this locatival dative 
singular which it brought in to the later dative are therefore 

' I am inclined to believe that the use of the dative adverb Gr. %"- 
Moi Lat. humi in the meaning ' on the ground ' (Brugmann, op. cit. 703 
quotes Homeric Toy ai xo/nat iitvapiiey ' he killed him upon the ground ' 
and from Cicero nihil interest, humine an sublime putescat) instead of 
'toward the ground' is a petrified remnant from the time before syn- 
cretism with the primitive case of the secondary object, rather than 
that it was due to subsequent influence of similar locative forms, as 
Brugmann, loc. cit. 
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those directive and terminative uses of the same which can not 
be traced to the primitive dative of the secondary object. 

In the first place, even though the primitive dative could 
sometimes be non-personal and even be a place name (p. 22 f.), 
yet the fact that the notion of direction thus suggested would 
be much clearer in an inflected dative, suggests the conclusion 
that the development of the construction came from the form 
in -at, which is therefore responsible for the majority, though 
not all, of the constructions like Skt. RV. 10. 9. 3 ydsya ksdydya 
jinvatha apo jandyathd ca nah ' to whose house, O waters, ye 
hurry (us) and cause us to come', Gr. A 3 xpvxai AtSt Trpotatj/tv 
' sent the souls to Hades ' (unless the latter is still conceived 
as the god rather than the place ),^ Find. I. 6. 41 o 8' avaTtlvait 
ovpavS x€tpas ' but he stretching out toward heaven his hands ', 
Lat. Verg. Aen. 12. 130 defigunt telluri hastas 'fix the spears 
into the ground', ib. 5. 233 palmas ponto tendens 'stretching 
his hands toward the sea ', ib. 2. 553 lateri . . . abdidit ensem 
'buried (his) sword in (his) side', Val. Fl. 5. 9 robora por- 
tent arae ' carry wood to the altar ', Serb, vode njega ^ dvoru 
bijelome ' lead him to the white house '. 

Secondly, the fact that this case was by its ending differen- 
tiated from the direct object, allowed the use of such combina- 
tions as ' send one to death ' instead of the simpler and more 
obvious 'send death to one', which alone was possible for the 
uninflected dative. So e. g. Skt. RV. 8. 22. 7 trksim . . . make 
ksatraya jtnvathah ' urged Trkshi to great power ', ib. 8. 43. 19 
agnim . . . admasddyaya hinvire ' urged Agni to commensality ', 
ib. 6. 44. II ma. jdsvane . . . no rarlthah 'do not give us to 
misery', ib. i. 189. i dgne nay a . . . rdye asman 'Agni, lead us 
toward wealth', ib. 3. 8. 11 yam . . . praninaya mahate saubha- 
gaya ' whom it leads toward great bliss ', Lat. Plant. Capt. 
3. 5. 34 te morti misero 'shall have sent you to death', id. 
Merc. 2. 4. 4 ibi me toxica morti dabo 'there with poison I 
shall give myself unto death', Verg. Aen. 12. 513 neci . . . tris 
una congressu . . . mittit 'sends to death three with one 

' A similar ambiguous case is Verg. Aen. 2. 398 multos Danaum de- 
mittimus Oreo 'we sent many of the Greeks to Orcus ' (or 'the lower 
world'). 

- The Slavic genitive is used as direct object in place of the accusa- 
tive of words designating living beings. Cf. e. g. Leskien, Handb. d. 
ab. Spr. 61. However, this does not affect the nature of the dative. 
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assault '. In all of these passages the local force of the dative 
seems distinct enough even though figurative. 

More important, however, is the ability of this locatival da- 
tive to designate direction, or, eventually, goal of the motion, 
independently of the existence of a primary object, i. e. it can 
as well be used as the only object with intransitive and 
passive verbs or with transitive verbs used absolutely. The 
most clearly localistic of these uses, in fact of all uses of the 
dative, is the dative after verbs meaning ' to come, go ', and 
the like, particularly those of words designating a place. So 
e. g. Skt. RV. 8. 44. 25 samudrayeva sindhavah . . . irate ' rush 
as rivers toward the sea ', ib. 9. 9. 2 prd-pra ksdyaya pdnyase . . . 
arsa ' auf, strome zum beriihmten Sitz ', gakatdydbhipravrajati 
'steps forward to the wagon', Raghuv. 12. 7 vanaya gaccha 
' go into the forest ',^ Gr. Eur. Here. Fur. 242 eKuhav 8' tloKo- 
(uaBwmv TToXu ^ < when they will have been taken to the city ', 
Lat. Verg. Aen. 5. 451 it clamor caelo ' clamor rises toward 
heaven', id. Georg. i. 401 nebulae ... campo recumbunt 'fogs 
settle upon the plain ', O. Eng. ]>a he heofonun dstdg ' there- 
upon he ascended to heaven ', O. Big. sbd^si domovi ' going to 
her home ', Serv. vec ti idi dvoru bijelomu ' but you go to the 
white farm '. The same category with personal datives e. g. 
Skt. RV. I. 154. 3 prd visnave gusdm etu mdnma ' forth unto 
Vishnu shall go the mighty song', ib. i. 39. 7 gdntd nundm no 
'vasd ydthd purt . . . kdnvdya ' come now to us with help as 
formerly to Kanva ', Av. Y. 49. i gaidl mot ' come to me ', Gr. 
r 121 ''Ipi's .... 'EAeVj; . . . ay-yeAos fikOtv ' Iris came to Helen as 
a messenger ', Lat. Enn. An. 450 undique conveniunt . . . tela 
tribuno ' from everywhere the missiles come upon the tribune ', 

'■ According to Hopkins, op. cit. 119 f., such strictly terminative uses of 
the dative were developed from a vague directive force, which in turn 
was also the source of the interest notion. If the theory of the dative 
here presented is correct, we cannot distinguish between direction and 
goal of motion so accurately; for the original use of the local dative 
singular embraced these as well as other uses, while even the influence 
of the subsequent syncretism with the case of the indirect object did 
not rule out the terminative notion any more than the directive: in 
dare alicui aliquid there is no more reason to say that one thinks 
merely of the direction of the giving than to be certain that one is 
actually thinking of the limit of motion. 

' The passive is here synonymous with an active meaning ' to go '. 
Cf. p. 133. 
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O. H. G. baton quement mine thir ' my messengers will come 
to you ', O. Sax. grurios quamun im 'horror came (upon) 
him ', O. Eng. heo . . . ^ewdt hire hldfordum ' she went to her 
lord ', O. Big. bogovi prichodisi ' you are coming to God ', 
Serv. idem ocu svojemu ' I am going to my father '. When 
the dative is abstract the local idea is of course purely figura- 
tive, and may approach the notion of purpose: Skt. RV. i. 
103. 4 upapraydn dasyuhdtyaya ' coming forward unto demon- 
slaying', ib. I. 61. 14 sadyo bhuvad vlryaya ' immediately he 
came to power ', Av. V. 13. 8 urva paraiti paroasndi anuhe 
' the soul goes forth to the future life ', Lat. Verg. Aen. 2. 62 
occumbere morti ' to meet death '. 

Of other intransitive verbs with the dative, those meaning 
' to approach ' and ' to meet ' seem most probably to owe their 
construction to the locatival dative: their dative is a dative 
of direction, and is almost identical with the dative after ' to 
come '. Cf . Gr. n 108 a-KOTreXo) TmrXruiivoi ' approaching the 
rock', S 438 irXriTo x6ovi 'he approached (i. e. sank to) the 
earth ', Plat. Symp. 195 B ofiotov oixolw ael TreXd^ei ' like always 
meets like ', Lat. Caes. B. G. 4. 10 ubi Oceano adpropinquavit 
' where it (the Rhine) approaches the Ocean '. With personal 
dative e. g. Gr. Z 399 ^ 01 erretr' r)VTi!]<rt ' she thereupon met 
him ', Soph. Tr. 902 ottws . . . avrmj iraTpi ' that he might meet 
his father ', Lat. Cic. Phil. 4. 4 illi poena, nobis libertas appro- 
pinquat, Goth. Marc. 5. 2 gamotida ^ imma manna ' a man met 
him', O. Sax. Hel. 1701 it simbla motean skal erlo gihwilt- 
komu sullk, so he it odrumu gedod ' it shall always befall each 
man as he does to others ', O. H. G. Ot. 3. 2. 3 fuar ingegin 
imo ' went to meet him '. With an abstract dative e. g. fi 41 
OS Tts aiSpeirj jreAatrg ' whoever come near to folly ' i. e. ' who- 
ever be so foolish '. 

It is, however, quite possible that these datives of the last 
paragraph are not pure local datives, but are of composite 
origin. The fact that Gr. TreAa^to is sometimes transitive and 
then has a similar dative of the secondary object, e. g. o 482 

'The synonym sih nehran takes a dative which is a secondary object, 
since the reflexive pronoun is as truly an object as any other. How- 
ever, there is the possibility that this reflexive verb took the place of an 
original middle verb, but this would not affect the psychic attitude of 
the speaker. 
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Tovi S' 'IddKrj iTTiXacrcri . . . aw/tos ' the wind brought them (near) 
to Ithaca ', suggests that the dative after the intransitive verbs 
could have been patterned after those with the transitive 
verbs after the dative had once been characterized formally. 
Altogether probable is a similar origin of datives after verbs 
meaning 'to incline toward, bend down to, to fall to one's 
share, become one's own', etc., although all of these and some 
others may be logically forced into the category of datives of 
direction, and may have been occasionally associated with 
other unquestionable local datives. 

On the other hand the locatival dative, in contrast to the 
uninflected primitive dative, could from the beginning be 
attached to substantives and adjectives of meaning kindred with 
that of the verbs which took the case as well as to the verbs 
themselves. We thus can refer to it not only indisputably 
local datives with substantives, as in Skt. RV. lo. 99. 8 
ksdyaya gatum viddn no asme ' he has found us a way toward 
home' or Lat. Verg. Aen. 6. 126 facilis descensus Averno 
' easy is the descent to Avernus ', but also the datives with 
substantives which are associated with verbs which could take 
the primitive case of the secondary object, if the same rela- 
tion can be viewed locally (p. 23). So e. g. Av. Y. 27. 13 
varshaus dazdd manor? ho syao'^ananqm arahaus mazdai 'the 
bringer to Mazda of the works of life of the good disposi- 
tion ', Lat. Cic. Top. 5. 28 traditio alteri ' a delivering up to 
another ', Umbr. II a 8 tikamne Juvie 'with a dedication to 
Jovius '. 

Under the same conditions as with substantives, adjectives 
which are associated with verbs should be able to take local 
datives, but since these are usually participles, i. e. are so inti- 
mately associated with the verb that they become a part of the 
verbal system, they call for no special comment, unless it be 
adjectives meaning 'near', the dative with which would be 
purely local if the same is true of the corresponding verbs 
meaning ' to approach, meet ', etc. Gf . e. g. Gr. Soph. Ant. 
761 7rA,ij<7ia TM vvfi.<j>iw ' near to the bride-groom ', Lat. Hor. S. 
I- 5- 45 proxima Campano ponti . . . villula ' a little villa 
closest to the Gampanian bridge '. 

All in all the importance of the locatival dative singular 
consists not so much in the number of actual occurrences of 
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the dative which can with probability be traced to it — on the con- 
trary, the real local datives are quite rare, and of such a nature 
that they are not too far from uses that can be developed 
from the dative of the secondary object. Its real importance 
lies herein, that by giving the dative of the secondary object a 
formal distinction, the latter was no longer dependent on the 
coexistence of a primary object, so that it could be extended 
to constructions with intransitive verbs and substantives and 
adjectives. And as patterns for these extensions the locatival 
dative was itself occasionally construed in these ways, so as 
to make the same much easier also for non-local constructions. 
However, for the full development of these possibilities there 
was necessary a formally characterized dative plural as well 
as singular. 

III. The Ablatival Dative Plural. 

Our conception of the way in which syncretism took place 
between the uninflected dative of the secondarj object in the 
plural and the dative-ablative in -bhios, -bhos, and -mos, will 
depend on how we interpret these forms. If, like Professor 
Hopkins, op. cit. p. 119, we believe them to have been origi- 
nally place-designating forms which did not differentiate be- 
tween motion to and from and rest, then the dative-ablative 
plural was in one field of usage exactly parallel to the locatival 
dative singular, and its influence on the historical dative would 
be completely analogous, so that we should merely quote plural 
examples parallel to the singular ones of the last chapter to 
show how much the historical dative owes to it. However, to 
this point of view there are two objections. I have already 
referred to the fact that all of these endings end in -os, and 
that this makes it highly probable that these forms were made 
under the influence of the genitive-ablative singular, which 
did not have the function of either the dative or accusative. 
Furthermore, if the dative plural were indifferently local in 
origin, we should expect that it would show as many traces of 
real directive and terminative force as the dative singular. 
But Pischel, BB. 1. 113, remarks that all of the examples of 
datives with pure terminative meaning in Sanskrit are singu- 
lars, and a glance over the best Latin examples given by 
Landgraf , ALL. 8. 70 ff., reveals the fact that the local dative 
plural, while not unknown, is very much rarer than the singu- 
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lar in Latin also. This is much more easily explained by 
assuming that the dative plural was of ablatival origin and 
that consequently directive and terminative uses were at first 
foreign to it, than by the idea that there would be a tendency 
later to confine these uses to the singular. Accepting, how- 
ever, the theory that the dative-ablative plural was at first 
only an ablative, and took the place of the primitive dative by 
syncretism, it follows that we must seek as a starting-point a 
common sphere of usage for the dative and ablative plural, 
and this can only be the so-called dative of separation, i. e. the 
dative with verbs meaning ' to take away, deprive ', etc., which, 
though a dative of the secondary object^ in origin, suggested 
the notion of separation by the context, so that an ablative 
would have been equally in place. Aside from examples 
already mentioned, p. i6, the following might be quoted as 
occupying this common ground: Skt. RV. i. 97. i dp a nah 
gogucad aghdm ' shining away guilt for us ', RV. 10. 48. 2 
ahdm ddsyubhyah" pdri nrtnndm t dade ' I took away for (or 
from) the demons their manliness', ib. 10. 39. 4 nis taugrydm 
uhathur adbhydh ' (aus) den Wassern habt ihr den Taugrya 
entzogen ', Av. V. 3. 39 aetacif aeihyo spdrshaiti ' auch diese 
(Siinden) nimmt sie (von) ihnen weg', Y. 9. 28 gaurvaya he 
paBave zdvara ' nimm (von) seinen Fiissen die Kraft ', Gr. 
A 456 Aamoio-iv deixea A.oiyoi' aixvvov ' ward ofF for the Greeks 
unseemly ruin ', Xen. Cyr. 4. 2. 10 /Jtiyav avrols <j>6l3ov aireAi/Aa- 
Kivai iSoKti 'he seemed to have removed for them a great 
fright ', Lat. Cic. Cat. M. 71 vitam adulescentibus vis aufert 
'violence deprives young men (of) life'. Sail. Cat. 12. 5 omnia 
sociis adimere ' took everything (from) the allies ', Verg. Aen. 
8. 254 prospectum eripiens oculis ' taking away the view for 
(or from) the eyes', O. H. G. thas sie mih in irretitin 'that 
they might save me (from) them', O. Sax. Hel. 5449 that hie 

' It is indifferent whether we call this secondary object a dative of 
the indirect object or of advantage and disadvantage. 

'This and the two following examples are usually considered abla- 
tives, but there is no way of deciding in the individual case, and it is in 
fact the very ambiguity of such forms that is so important from our 
point of view. That the 'dative of separation' is actually found in 
Skt. is shown not only by the first example, where nah cannot possibly 
be an ablative, but also by singular datives, which are always unam- 
biguous, e. g. RV. 2. .?o. 2, according to Hopkins, op. cit. 113. 
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im skoldi thia giwald hiniman 'that he should take (from) 
them their power ', O. Eng. wr&^um seed stefne tninre forsto- 
len hreddan 'for (i. e. from) the enemy I shall take away by 
means of my voice what has been stolen '. 

Starting with this common sphere of usage, the original 
ablative plural became also the dative plural ^ by the same pro- 
cess of syncretism by which the locatival dative singular became 
the dative : the inflected form, as being the clearer, was substi- 
tuted everywhere for the old uninflected dative ; and after the 
dative thus received an ending in the plural also, it could, like 
the singular, be used as well with intransitive verbs and sub- 
stantives and adjectives, since it was no longer dependent on 
the coexistence of the primary object of a verb. After the 
plural forms had thus received a sphere of usage somewhat 
like the singular in -at, the natural result was that the two 
numbers in turn became associated with each other, so that 
there resulted complete identity of uses, in as far as these 
were not conditioned on number. Only after this stage was 
reached, can one with propriety speak of the uses of the dative. 

IV. Dative Constructions of Composite Origin. 

It now remains only to indicate in the most general way 
how the remaining historic uses of the dative are derived 
from those already discussed by the working together of two 
forces : the force of analogy to either the non-localistic uses 
of the primitive dative of the secondary object, or (more 
rarely) the localistic uses, and the existence of inflectional 
endings of local origin. I adopt a classification parallel to the 
one used for the primitive dative. 

I. The Dative as Sole Object in Closer Connection with 

the Verb. 

I. With normally transitive verbs. I am not referring to 
the numerous instances in which a dative is the secondary object 
with either a genitive or infinitive or clause as primary object 
instead of an accusative, as e. g. Skt. agnir isam sakhye dadatu 
nah 'may Agni give us (of the) refreshments in friendship', 
Lith. duk man peno 'give me (some) milk' with a genitive; 

" Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 504 ff.. for the syncretism of ablative and da- 
tive in Germanic, largely because of a similar common sphere of usage. 
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or Gr. /? 6 KfjpvKtdai . . . KtXivat K-qp-idutw ' ordered the heralds 
to summon ', Lat. Ter. Eun. 2. 2. 21 imperavi egomet mihi 
omnia adsentari ' I have ordered myself to assent to every- 
thing' with an infinitive; or verbs of saying and speaking 
with a substantive clause, e. g. Skt. RV. 7. 87. 4 uvaca me 
vdrunah 'Varuna declared to me' (with words following), 
Lat. Plaut. As. 5. 2. 88 dicebam, pater, tibi ne matri consuleres 
male ' I told you, father, that etc' In all such combinations 
the dative is as truly a secondary object as when used with an 
accusative, and just as little depended on inflectional endings 
for its interpretation. 

There are, however, cases where a transitive verb takes a 
dative with no coexisting direct object of any kind, either 
because it is suggested by the context or situation or because 
it is of such a general nature that no reference to it is needed. 
So e. g. Skt. RV. 9. 82. 4 grnuhi brdvimi te ' listen, I speak to 
thee' (with no quotation), Osc. Herentatei Herukinai priiffed 
' Veneri Erycinae posuit' (i. e. the marble table on which the 
dedication was inscribed) ; also such phrases as Engl, to give 
to the poor or Germ, den Armen geben, den Gottern opfern, 
exactly like Gr. pi^eiv Oe^ (e. g. B 400) after phrases like 
eKOTo/xySas pe^eiv Beia 'to sacrifice hecatombs to the god' (e. g. 
* 206). In these instances the habit of using the dative to 
whom, as contracted in the usual transitive uses of the verb, 
simply exerted its force when the object was omitted, unless 
indeed there was actually in the mind an unexpressed direct 
object, in which case the dative was still a dative of the secon- 
dary object. 

The same habit of using the dative of the indirect object 
with transitive verbs accounts for retaining the dative of the 
person when the construction becomes passive, e. g. Skt. RV 
3. 62. 7 sustutir . . . tubhyam gasyate ' the song is sung to thee 
Gr. E 428 ov Toi . . . SeSorai 7roA.£jn^ta cpya ' to you deeds of war 
are not given ', Lat. Plaut. Am. prol. 138 ea dona quae illic 
Amphitruoni sunt data ' those gifts which were there given to 
Amphitruo '. 

II. With normally intransitive verbs. Partially these arose 
in the same way as the dative as sole object with passives and 
verbs normally transitive, i. e. those instances in which the dative 
was a secondary object along with a direct object or cognate 
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accusative acted as patterns for those in which there was no 
such primary object. Thus in Latin mihi ignoscas (Cic. Att. 
7. 12. 3) after mihi hoc ignoscas (ib. i. i. 4), Germ, vergieb 
uns after vergieb uns unsere Schuld, or Gr. riidt maTcvio Aoyw 
' I trust this speech ' (Soph. El. 886) like Xoyois 8' iixoimiriaTtvaov 
rdSi ' trust my words these things ' i. e. ' herein ' (Eur. Hel. 710). 
Since many verbs considered intransitive may occasionally 
take a cognate accusative, the field of the influence of combi- 
nations of the dative with such internal objects was no doubt 
much wider than appears on the surface. 

Still more important, however, in the development of the 
use of the dative with intransitive verbs was the force of the 
analogy of synonymous expressions in which the dative was a 
dative of the secondary object,^ or was used with passive 
verbs. We might illustrate in English by the use of the 
preposition to in listen to after give ear to, attend to after 
give attention to, to fall to {one's lot) after to be given to. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the locatival dative 
was from the beginning used with intransitive verbs like those 
meaning 'to come, go' just as well as with transitive verbs, 
and that these were therefore themselves patterns for other 
verbs which might be associated with them, even if these were 
not themselves of such meaning as to take a local dative. 
Verbs meaning ' to approach ' could very well have been 
among the patterns for those meaning 'to incline toward, 
bend, make obeisance to '.^ 

There follows a list of important categories of intransitive 
verbs with the dative which are common to several I. E. lan- 
guages, together with suggested associations which may be 
responsible for their constructions : verbs meaning to help, 

^ The equivalence of certain intransitive verbs with combinations of 
transitive verbs and their objects or of verbs and predicate nouns was 
stressed by H. C. Nutting, CJ. 2. 250, and Fay, loc. cit. 193. 

^ The best examples of the influence of passives on intransitives are 
verbs meaning 'to appear': Skt. RV. avir ebhyo abhavat s6ryah 'the 
sun became manifest to them ', Gr. 516 oi iiiv yap n da/io. nvqairipai. 
. . . (jjaiverai ' for she does not often appear to the suitors ', Lat. Tib. 
4. I. 65 quis numquam . . . dies apparuit 'to whom day never appears'. 
This identity of ' to appear ' and to be shown ' is seen particularly from 
the Gr. 4>ahonai, which, though classified as a passive, can oftener be 
translated 'appear' than 'be shown'. 
10 
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e. g. Skt. gak-, Gr. ap^yw, xP"'"'/"'*'*'; ^orfOiw, Lat. auxilior, 
O. H. G. helpan O. Icel. hialpa, Lith. padeti, O. Big. pomosti ; 
after expressions meaning ' to bring or give help to ', like Gr. 
apijyeLV nvi after e. g. Aesch. Cho. 476 iri/iireT' apwyrjv Traiaiv 
send help to the children ', Lat. auxilior alicui after e. g. 
Enn. ap. Cic. Ac. 2. 28. 89 fer mi auxilium. to serve, e. g. 
Skt. gam-, Av. vid-, Gr. wrijptTio), Lat. servio,^ Goth, andbahtjan 
O. H. G. ambahten, O. H. G. ihiondn O. Icel. pona, O. Big. 
sluziti ; either by analogy to ' to help ', or after expressions 
like Germ, einem einen Dienst erweisen, Gr. GIG. 1125 aXXas 
vTnjpeaia? vwotTTavTa rfj iroXei ' undertaking other services for the 
city', Lat. Plaut. Capt. 2. 3. 31 servitutem servire huic homini. 
to pardon, forgive ; see p. 132 f. to wish well (Lat. bene volo, 
Av. urvdz-) and to wish ill (Lat. male volo) ; the Germ. 
einem etwas Gutes (or Bases) wiinschen suggests that the 
Latin abverbial verb phrases also go back to bonum (or malum) 
alicui velle, and thus were originally datives of the sec- 
ondary object, while the Avestan word was no doubt formed 
by analogy to similar phrases, to be angry at, e. g. Skt. har-, 
krudh-,. Gr. xoXoo/xai, Koreo), opyt'^o/uat, Lat. irascor, Goth, hati- 
son ; after phrases like Gr. 449 Tottrtv kotov alvbv iOeuOe 
'against whom you have conceived a terrible wrath', to 
envy, e. g. Skt. spark-, Gr. <t>Oov€io, Lat. invideo, Lith. 
pavydeti, O. Big. zavideti ; probably after the transitive use of 
the same or similar verbs, cf. p. 16. to please, e. g. Skt. 
svad- (of taste), chand-, Gr. avhdvto, apioKia, Lat. placeo'. 
possibly after expressions like Eng. it gives me great pleasure 
or Germ, es macht mir viel Vergniigen, as is suggested by Gr. 
Pher. Chir. I. I aoi ti yap k\v€iv I ifioi Ti X.€$ai jjcvdov tjSovriv e^ei 
' for it gives you pleasure to hear and me to tell my story '.* 
to believe, e. g. Skt. grad-dha- = Lat. credo, Gr. TnarTcvu), Goth. 
galaubjan Oi H. G. gilouben, Lith. veryti, O. Big. verovati ; as 
was pointed out again by Fay, CQ. 5. 193, the dative with 
credo is explained by Skt. RV. 2. 12. 5 grdd asmai dhatta ' put 
belief in him ', i. e. ' believe him ', as originally a dative of the 

"The 'dative after 'to serve' may also come from 'be servant to', 
see p. 138. 

^ However, cf. Her. 7. 160 «i Si i/xlv iiSovi) roii (carcl SaKaaaav iiytiiovei- 
eip, which suggests that the dative after 'to please' might have been 
influenced by 'it is a pleasure to'. 
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secondary object, though in both Sanskrit and Latin the origin 
was forgotten.^ The dative with the other words meaning 
'to beHeve' either by analogy to these very words (if they 
existed in the respective languages) or to others like them, 
though the transitive use (p. 21) of some of these words also 
had its influence. Sometimes identical, like Skt. grad-dha- 
Lat. credo, sometimes closely associated with this group, are 
verbs meaning to trust, e. g. Gr. iriiroiOa, Lat. fido, Goth. 
trauan O. H. G. truen O. Icel. trua, Lith. isz-si-tikti. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the construction of these 
verbs must have originated exactly like those meaning 'to 
believe', to listen to, give attention to, obey; e. g. Skt. gru-, 
Gr. mraKovio, TreiBo/jMi, Lat. ausculto, oboedio, Goth, gaumjan 
O. Icel. geyma (only 'give attention to'), Goth, hausjan 
O. H. G. horen, O. Big. van-imati (only 'give attention to ') ; 
the Latin compound aus-culto, literally ' to incline the ear to '/ 
phrases like Av. yoi ahmai saraossm dqn ' who give him obedi- 
ence ', Gr. Ar. Equ. 503 rjiiiv irpoaixeTe tov vovv ' give your 
attention to us ', Lat. Ov. M. 3. 692 praebuimus longis amba- 
gibus aures ' gave our ears to long circumlocutions ', show 
clearly how these datives originated. Cf. also Shakespeare's 
lend me your ears, to approach, meet ; see p. 127 f . to incline 
toward, bend down to, e. g. Skt. nam-, O. H. G. O. Sax. 
hnigan, Lith. klonotis O. Big. poMoniti s^ ; for origin cf. Skt, 
RV. 10. 34. 8 ugrdsya cin manydve nt namante rtjd cid ebhyo 
noma it krnoti ' they do not even bend down before the wrath 
of a mighty one, (but) even the king makes obeisance to them ,' 
where the phrase ndmas kar- with the dative occurs as the 
synonym of the verb in the very same passage. For the 
earliest period it is also a question how far combinations of the 
verb with a reflexive direct object and dative of the secondary 
object were the patterns for the dative of the middle verbs. 
to yield, give way, e. g. Skt. ni-hd-, Av. upa-dd-, Gr. etKw, 
iraptiKO}, xoipid) Trapaxopeo), Lat. cedo, O. H. G. wichan. At least 
three different paths of association lead to the dative with 
these words : for the Skt. and Av. words in the sense ' to with- 
draw before i. e. from' there was an association with the 

' Thus credo itself becomes transitive : istuc tibi credere, p. 21. 
' See Fay, loc. cit. 
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opposite ' approach, meet '/ (p. 127 f.), while the derivation from 
X<i>pa of Gr. x'«>p£<" and trapax^pio) suggests that these took their 
case after phrases meaning ' to give ground to ', as figura- 
tively Plut. 2. 62 D ov 8i8oi)S erepui tottov ov8e x'^P"-^ SiaKoi las ; for 
the other words the patterns partially were similar locutions, 
partially the numerous instances in which these same verbs 
were used with both direct and indirect object, e. g. Gr. * 337 
el$ai T€ 01 rjvia lit. 'yield to him (the horse) the reins', Lat. 
Cic. Off. 2. 18. 64 cedere niulta multis de suo jure. 

Verbs meaning to fall to one's lot, to become one's own, 
etc., came to take the dative by two paths. On the one hand 
their meaning connects them very closely with verbs mean- 
ing ' to come ' and ' to go ', which took a local dative (p. 126 f.). 
Between the use of the Skt. dative in RV. 8. 103. 6 asmai prd 
stoma yanty agndye ' to this Agni go forth the praises ' and 
RV. 10. 86. 23 bhadrdm bhala tydsyd abhut ' good fell to her 
lot ' i. e. ' came to her ', or CB. 10. 4. 3. 9 kd mdhyarn hhagd 
bhavisyati ' what part will fall to my lot ? ' there is so little 
difference that it looks as though either the two latter were 
patterned after the former, or these were themselves con- 
sidered as verbs of motion, though used in a figurative sense, 
so that their dative was local. Similarly Goth. Luc. i. 14 
wairfiTf fwj faheds ' joy falls to your lot ' i. e. ' comes to you ' is 
much like O. H. G. thaz ouh heili queme themo manne ' that 
salvation also may come to man '. On the other hand ' to fall to 
one's lot ' or ' to become one's own ' is often synonymous with 
' to be given to one ', so that the dative with these verbs was no 
doubt largely patterned after that with the passive of verbs of 
giving or sending and the like. Thus cf. Skt. RV. 3. 51. 6 
tubhyam brdhmdni gira indra tubhyam satra dadhire ' to thee, 
Indra, prayers, to thee songs are offered altogether ' with RV. 
6. 44. 10 indra tubhyam . . . abhuma vaydm ' Indra, we have 
become thine ' lit. ' to thee ' ; Gr. E 652 <toI 8' lyw ivddSe tptjfu 
<f>6vov Koi Krjpa fieXaivav e| ifiedtv TtvitaOai ' I say that death and 
black fate shall be brought upon you (dat.) from me' with 
Soph. El. 859 irdm 6vaToU e<j>v jiopo^ ' death falls to the lot of 
all mortals '. In the Latin ' to become ' and ' to be made ' are 

^ Through the association of opposites is also to be explained the 
dative with Skt. ^-vra(c- 'to turn away from' ; cf. Engl, 'to part with' 
after 'to meet with '. 
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so intimately associated that they have become one system, so 
that f actus sum is the perfect tense of ' to become ' as well as 
of ' to be made ', while conversely fieri is not only ' to become ', 
but also the passive of facer e : id ei loco nomen factum est is 
either ' that name was given to that place ' or ' became to it '. 

This dative shades imperceptibly into the dative of posses- 
sion, the only difference being that in the latter meaning the 
verbs, often the same as above, designate the resulting state 
of possession rather than the entrance into that state, so that., 
in as far as their datives were not used simply by analogy to 
the preceding, they were associated with the perfect passive 
tense of verbs meaning ' to give ' and the like, e. g. Gr. ov toi 
SeSoTai iroXefjLrjia epya would not differ much in meaning if eWt 
were substituted for SeSorai, i. e. if it were ' deeds of war are 
not to thee ' i. e. ' thine ' rather than ' are not given to thee '. 
Conversely, in the Skt. RV. i. 109. i nanya yuvdt prdmatir 
asti mdhyam 'there is no other care (i. e. 'no one else who 
cares') for me than you', the perfect passive of 'to give' 
could be substituted for ' is ' without affecting the meaning, 
and similarly in A 169 aAAa fioi alvov axos aedev £(TcreTat ' there 
shall be to me (I shall have) terrible grief or 'there shall 
have come to me etc.', Xen. An. i. 2. 7 ivTav6a Kvpm ^auiXtia 
fjv 'there Cyrus had a palace' ('a palace was built for him'), 
Lat. Cic. Cat. 3. 7. 16 erat ei consilium ad f acinus aptum ' he 
possessed an understanding specially adapted for crime', 
Verg. Ec. 3. 33 est mihi . . . domi pater ' I have a father at 
home', Goth. Rom. 9. 2 saurga mis ist mikila lit. 'there is 
great grief to me ', Luc. 8. 42 dauhtar ainoho was imma ' he 
had one daughter only ', O. Big. obycajb be igemonu ' the 
abbot had the habit '. 

After the dative of the possessor was well established, it 
became in turn the model for the dative with certain intransitive 
verbs which are equivalent in meaning to ' to be ' with a predi- 
cate noun. Most obviously this is the origin of the dative 
with verbs meaning to be master over, to rule, as Gr. ava-aaui, 
^amXtvoi, Lat. moderor, tempero, impero, Goth, waldan O. Sax. 
giwaldan, O. Big. cesarbstvovati, ' rule as king or emperor 

over ', UStojati. Thus cf. E 546 TtKer' 'OpaiXoxov TroXUaa' 

avSpeamv avaKTa 'he begot O. (to be) ruler over many men', 
with A 288 iravTtaai 8' avaaauv ' to rule Over all ', Lat. Oros. 
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6. II. I dux his Vercingetorix fuit ' Vercingetorix was leader 
for these' with Sail. J. 13. 2 Jugurtha omni Numidiae impe- 
rare parat ' J. prepares to rule over all Numidia '. However, 
the dative with these words was in some cases due to the in- 
fluence of the widely prevalent transitive use of some words 
meaning 'to command' (p. 17), and still other bonds of 
connection are possible e. g. for Lat. moderor, which no doubt 
followed an expression like Eng. ' impose measure upon '. 

Possibly the dative with ' to be ' is also partially responsible 
for that with some of the verbs meaning 'to serve' (p. 134), 
e. g. Gr. vTrriptT£(o = vwrjpirri^ elixi, Lat. servio = servus sum, 
O. Big. sluziti = sluga byti. Cf. Soph. O. T. 410 ov ydp n aol 

t,<o 80CA0S dAAct Ao^ia. 

It thus appears that the dative with intransitive verbs is in 
every instance easily explained by direct or indirect associa- 
tion with datives of the secondary object (or, more rarely, old 
local datives), so that we need not be surprised at the varying 
constructions with verbs of identical meaning in the same or 
different languages and even with the same words of the same 
language. Not because we do not comprehend the point of 
view of the speakers of the language, as was thought e. g. by 
Horace C. Nutting, CJ. 2. 254, are we often puzzled by these 
variations, but rather because the speakers themselves had no 
real point of view, and mechanically reproduced combinations 
which they either learned from others or formed by mechani- 
cal association with other related forms of expression. There 
is no reason whatever to believe that a primitive I. E people 
ever possessed a more definite attitude to the dative than 
does a living language like the German. 

2. The Dative in Looser Connection zvith Intransitive 

Verbs. 

The use of the dative in the constructions often grouped 
together as the 'dative of interest', when not a secondary 
object, merely required the development of dative endings in 
order to be as easily possible as the same constructions with 
a primary object. In addition, there were numerous paths of 
association of all kinds leading from individual datives of the 
secondary object to the same with intransitive verbs. Thus 
many constructions with 'to be ' might as well be taken as 
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datives of interest, and in fact the dative of possession 
is itself often classified in that way. Then again there 
are the same connections between the looser datives of 
the secondary object and those with intransitive verbs, as for 
those more closely connected, the same influence of the active 
on the passive, of the passive on intransitive verbs, of phrases 
consisting of verb plus accusative on intransitive verbs. It 
would, however, be impossible in an article of this kind, even 
to attempt to find one's way through such an intricate net- 
work, and such connections could with any success be traced 
only after detailed study of the individual languages from 
this point of view. I therefore confine myself to giving very 
few representative examples of the different types which I 
consider needed the working together of the dative of the 
secondary object with the originally local dative endings. 

I. The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage.^ Skt. RV.9. 
62. 2y tubhyema bhuvand kave mahimne soma tasthire tubhyam 
arsanti sindhavah ' for you this world stands, O seer, O Soma, 
for your glory ; for you the streams flow ', Gr. Xen. An. 2. 3. 
15 ol jiaXavoL tSiv <j>oiviKiiiv . . . tois otxtTais dire/ceivTo 'the dates 
were laid aside for the slaves ', Plat. Menex. 246 E aWw yap 6 
TOLovTo^ TrXovrel Kal ovx iavria ' for such a man is rich for another 
and not for himself, Lat. Plant. Merc. i. i. 71 tibi seris, iibi 
item metis ' for yourself you sow, for yourself you likewise 
reap ', id. Capt. 4. 2. 86 miquidem esurio, non tibi ' for myself 
I am hungry, not for you ', Goth. Rom. 14. 4 seinamma fraujin 
standi^ ai\>]>au driusi^ ' for his own master he stands or falls ', 
O. H. G. ir birut in lioht scinentaz ' you are for them a shin- 
ing light ', Lith. zmones tikt sdu dirba ' people only work for 
themselves ', O. Big. sebe zivet^ ' lives for himself '. 

II. The Ethical Dative. Gr. Her. 5. 92 tolovto /iev v[uv ian 
■fj Tvpawi^, <S Aa/ceSai/idvioi ' there is despotism for you, O Lace- 
daemonians ', Lat. Cic. Fam. 9. 2 at tibi repente venit mihi 
Caminius 'but, look you, suddenly Caminius comes to me , 

' It might be possible also here to establish a subcategory of the 
so-called 'dativus sympatheticus ' (p. 117 f.), found e. g. in Lat. Plaut. 
Mil. 5. 6 quasi puero in collo pendeant crepundia ' as though a rattle 
were hanging for the boy from his neck' (i. e. ' from the boy's neck'), 
Goth. Joh. II, 32 draus imma du fotum 'fell before his feet' lit. for 
him before the feet '. 
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Germ, das ist mir eine hose Geschichte, bei Liitzen ritt ich 
euch unter des Feuers Blitzen auf und nieder.^ 

III. The Dative of the Person Judging. Av. Y. 65. 4 
kascitca aesqm apayzaranqm caf>war3sat3m ayardbaranqm 
hvaspai naire baramnai 'und jeder dieser Abfliisse ist 40 
Tagesritte lang ftir einen Reiter, der gut zu Pf erd ist ', Gr. 
Xen. An. 6. 4. I 17 ®pa.Kri avvri IdTiv . . . IttI Strict eis tov Hovtov 
elcnrktovn ' this Tiirace is on tiie right for one saiHng into the 
Pontus ', Lat. Cat. 86. i Quintia formosa est multis ' Quintia 
is beautiful in the eyes of many', Verg. Aen. 2. 713 est urbe 
egress-is tumulus 'there is, as you come out of the city, a 
mound '. 

IV. The Dative of the Agent with passive verbal adjectives. 
In contrast to the preceding groups this dative, since it pre- 
supposes a passive meaning of the adjective, cannot ever be 
traced directly to a dative of the secondary object. However, 
it is so close in its use to the other ' datives of interest ' when 
independent of a primary object, that it is easily derived from 
them : cf. Skt. RV. i. 33. 2 stotfbhyo hdvyo dsti ' for the singers 
is one who must be called upon ' i. e. ' must be called upon by 
the singers ', ib. i. 75. 4 sdkhibhya idyah lit. ' for the friends 
one who must be honored', Gr. Xen. An. i. 3. 15 e/toi tovto ov 
tToir}Tiov ' this is for me something that should not be done ', id. 
Mem. 3. 6. 3 ixfytX-qria troi 17 irdAts ecrrt ' the city is for you one to 
whom aid should be given ' i. e. 'should be aided by you ', Lat. 
Cic. Cat. 3. 12. 28 vobis erit videndum 'this will be for you 
something to be attended to'. This dative with the 'parti- 
cipium necessitatis ' is thus still a dative of interest, and only 
when it is also used with other passive participles, e. g. Cic. 
Leg. Agr. i. 25 mihi deliberatum et constitutum est 'it has 
been deliberated and resolved by me', or even with finite 
verb forms (e. g. Xen. An. i. 8. 13 irdvO' fjidv TreiroiriTai 'every- 
thing has been done by us '), can one really speak of a dative 
of the agent. 

3. The Dative of Purpose. 

The dative of purpose with intransitive verbs might some- 
times be local (cf. p. 124), but more often is developed from 
the dative of purpose with transitive verbs in the same ways as 

'■ From Brugmann, op. cit. 556. 
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the other datives of the sole object in looser connection with 
the verb are derived from the same uses with a primary 
object, and was, moreover, also closely associated with other 
more loosely connected datives and grew up together with 
them, often differing not so much in the meaning of the case, 
as in the mere fact that the dative of purpose was usually an 
abstract noun as opposed to the prevailing personal datives of 
interest. Particularly in the case of the dative of purpose with 
verbs meaning 'to be' does the close connection with the 
other datives appear. Cf. Skt. RV. i. 37. 15 dsti hi sma 
mddaya vah ' something is there for you, for intoxication ', 
where the personal dative of advantage and the abstract dative 
of purpose are parallel and seem to differ only as to their 
stem meaning. Similar abstract datives with 'to be ' are Av. 
nitdmacU haomahuitis hazaf3raynyai asti daevanqm ' even the 
slightest haoma-pressing is for (i. e. serves the purpose of) 
thousandfold killing of Daevas ', Lat. Caes. B. G. 4. 25 magna 
Usui nostris fuit 'it was for (i. e. of) great service to our 
men ', O. Big. pozoru beachq ' dienten zum Schauspiel '. 

Of datives of purpose with other intransitive verbs I may 
mention the following, the first again showing the parallelism 
between such a dative and the personal datives : Skt. RV. i. 30. 
6 urdhvds tistha na utdye ' arise for us for help ', RV. 10. 109. 
4 tdpase ye niseduh 'who have sat down for penance', Av. 
Y. 50. 7 mahmai Hyatd avarahe ' be ready for my help ', Lat 
Caes. B. G. 2. 29. i auxilio Nerviis venirent 'came for assis- 
tance (i. e. to help) to the Nervii'. 

The following are examples of the dative of purpose with 
passives, one of the intermediate links which connect those 
with and without a primary object: Skt. MS. 3. i. 3 (4. i) 
dnnaya ca khdlu vai gdidve cdgnig ciyate 'for (obtaining) 
food and a course Agni is piled up', Lat. Caes. B. G. i. 42. 3 
dies conloquio dictus est ' a day was set for an interview '. 
As is seen from the Skt. example particularly, these datives 
may also be concrete like those with the active (p. 119 f.). 

4. The Dative with Substantives. 

We have seen above that a large part of these were local, 
while the primitive dative of the secondary object could never 
be used with substantives. After the development of a for- 
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mally dififerentiated dative and its consequent use with in- 
transitive verbs, it became possible also to use the dative 
with verbal substantives which were associated with these 
verbs regardless of the possibility of conceiving the case 
locally, and regardless of the difference between the singular 
and plural. Thus one could now use expressions like Gr. 
Plat. Ap. 30 D TTjv Tov 6eov SoCTiv v/uv ' the gift of the god to 
you ', Aesch. Pr. 612 irnpos ^poroU SoTrjp' 6/)as npo/xijOia ' you see 
Prometheus, the giver of fire to mortals ' as well as corre- 
sponding singular datives, and one might use in all numbers 
similar datives which could not be felt locally, e. g. Xen. An. 
5. 6. 29 ImfSovXri Ifioi 'a plot against me' (like em/SowAeueii'), 
Plat. Legg. 773 E t^ 6c& virr]p€Tas 1 ' servants to the god ' (like 
vvripeTuv), Lat. Cic. Legg. i. 15. 42 obtemperatio scriptis legi- 
bus 'obedience to the written laws ' (like obtemperare), Plaut. 
Am. I. I. 14 opulento homini . . . servitus ' being servant to a 
rich man' (like servire), similarly O. Big. slugovanije telu 
'corpori servire'. 

Altogether different from these datives are certain common 
datives of interest with substantives, e. g. Skt. RV. ddsyave 
vfkah 'a wolf for the enemy' (proper name), Av. V. 5. 20 
vdstrdmca gave ' and fodder for the cattle ', Gr. t 144 Aaiprij 
rjpm Ta<f>rjwv '3. shroud for the hero L.', Lat. Liv. i. 20. 4 
pectori tegumen 'a covering for the breast', Osc. Kerri statif 
' a statue to Ceres ', Goth. Marc. 2. 28 frauja . . . ]>amma sab- 
bato 'lord for (i. e. over) the sabbath', Lith. rugiai seklai 
' rye for seed ', O. Big. vbseim rab^ ' a servant to all '. Since 
such uses must under any theory of the dative be traced to 
isolation from phrases in which verbs meaning ' to be ' and the 
like were used in addition to the two substantives, these are 
of no further importance for our purposes. Cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. Gr ". 402, Gr. 2. 2 =. 561 f. 

5. The Datives with Adjectives. 

Except in so far as these were of local origin (p. 128), they 
are also necessarily derived from the datives with verbs of 
related form or meaning. Cf . Brugmann op. cit. 563 f . Since 
here also our opinion of the history of the I. E. dative will in 
no way cause a different attitude to these constructions, I 

' Not a good example. 6e<f depends on irapaSoOvat. In Anab. 5, 6, 29 
ipalvotTo must be reckoned with. — [C. W. E. M.] 
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refrain from more than mere mention, particularly since an 
attempt to trace the origin of the dative with the individual 
adjectives would be a matter of great length and intricacy. 

It will now be in order to summarize what I consider the 
points of superiority of the point of view here presented over 
both the local and the grammatical theories of the dative, the 
superiority of the hypothesis namely, that the I. E. dative was 
in its first origin an uninflected case of the secondary object, 
which had certain points of contact with a local case some- 
what like the locative in the singular, and with the ablative in 
the plural, and that from this partially common sphere of 
usage complete syncretism resulted, so that the uninflected 
case gave way everywhere to the clearer inflected originally 
local forms. This hypothesis avoids both the objections to 
the purely local theory, which plainly conflicts with the actual 
uses of the dative and the psychic attitude to the same in 
living languages, and those to the grammatical theory, which 
makes the impossible assumption that an inflected form had 
from the beginning those non-sensuous meanings which other- 
wise come from sensuous meanings after long processes of 
development. The origin of the dative from purely syntactic 
combinations has enabled us to see why it was from the be- 
ginning a vague and principally non-sensuous case; but it 
has not forced us to believe that as human intelligence has 
been more highly developed, the appreciation of the subtle 
relations as expressed by the cases has become more blunt 
instead of the reverse, and that the present-day attitude to 
such forms is merely a vague remnant of primitive acute dis- 
crimination. Furthermore, since the province of such an un- 
inflected dative of the secondary object embraced the roots of 
most of the historic uses of the dative as exemplified by a 
very considerable percentage of actually occurring instances, 
we are in this way no longer forced to believe that a very few 
petrified remnants incorporate the original uses of the case, 
while all the various actual uses have spread out from this 
phantom. A further point of advantage lies herein that it 
brings into relation with the actual uses of the dative the fact 
that the singular ending is probably locatival and the plural 
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ablatival, and still does not attribute to those endings an inde- 
pendent development of uses so far from them as most of the 
dative uses. Then too the notion of syncretism has this 
advantage over a purely local theory, that we now understand 
why the dative was limited to directive or at the most also 
terminative local notions. However freely these forms were 
used in various local significations before syncretism with the 
case of the secondary object, yet the fact that only in the 
directive or terminative sense there was any common ground, 
and the overwhelming frequency of the uses of the primitive 
dative of the secondary object as opposed to the purely local 
uses, resulted in confining the latter to those situations in 
which a certain resemblance was felt to the non-local uses, 
and even there a feeling of strangeness caused the purely 
local uses to become more and more restricted, though occa- 
sionally, as in the Latin poets, these remnants might be 
artificially developed so as again to give the appearance of 
distinct local functions. Last, but not least, the idea of syn- 
cretism assumes a process that has most striking historical 
parallels in the development of the Romance dative from an 
originally localistic prepositional phrase, which took the place 
of the old dative through an exactly similar process of syncre- 
tism, as also in the gradual encroachment of the English 
phrases with to on almost all uses of the simple case of the 
indirect object. The theoiy of the syncretistic origin of the 
dative, then, avoids the objections to both local and gram- 
matical theories, combines the advantages of both, and ex- 
plains other features which both of the other theories cannot 
explain. 
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